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Commerce Chamber 
Sets Forth Policies 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
More Moderate in Criti- 
cizing New Deal 


LABOR RELATIONS BIG ITEM 


Also Takes Stand on Federal Spending, 
Taxation, Relief, and Court 
Reform Plan 


In recent years, the annual meetings of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, held 
in the spring, have drawn increasing atten- 
tion. For the Chamber of Commerce, more 
than any single organization in the country, 
represents the voice of business, big and 
small. It is truly a national organization, 
and its meetings are attended by delegates 
from all parts of the nation. These annual 
conferences have assumed a greater im- 
portance during the last few years, because 
the relations between the business elements 
and the government have become more 
complex, due to the fact that legislation 
has tended more and more to affect the 
American businessman. 

Naturally, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce does not turn its entire attention 
to the consideration of governmental 
policies. Much of iis work consists of dis- 
cussing problems with which business itself 
is confronted, quite apart from anything 
the government does. Some of these 
problems are technical and have little in- 
terest to the general public. The greatest 
public attention, by far, always turns to the 
attitude of business toward the policies of 
government. What does business think of 
this law? What laws would it like Con- 
gress to enact? Does it approve of this or 
that law enacted by the state legislature? 
These, and many similar questions, always 
arise in the public mind when the Chamber 
of Commerce meets. 


Silver Anniversary 


This year’s meeting, held at the national 
headquarters in Washington, had a special 
significance for the Chamber’s members, 
for it was the silver anniversary of the 
organization’s birth, Just 25 years ago, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce was 
brought into being. It was founded for the 
purpose of bringing together, in a single 
national organization, the various state 
and local chambers of commerce, in order 
that businessmen might come together to 
exchange their views on mutual problems 
and to formulate policies on the outstand- 
ing public issues of the day. A national 
organization was considered the best 
method by which the business community 
might protect its interests. 

The Chamber’s organization was a logical 
development of the times. Already business- 
men in a large number of states and cities 
had formed their chambers of commerce 
for the purpose of promoting their inter- 
ests, coOperating with one another, and dis- 
cussing public problems that arose. They 
soon realized that many of their mutual 
problems extended beyond the borders of 
their own states and had to be attacked 
on a national front. In their attempt to 
form a national organization, they were 
joined by a number of the trade organiza- 
tions, which were organized according to in- 
dustry and not according to geographical 
location. In describing the first meeting 
25 years ago, Harper Sibley, retiring presi- 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Where Moderation Is Needed 


Young people are often criticized because of their restlessness, their insistent demand 
for entertainment, and, in general, for the swift pace of their lives. They are always on 
the go, it is said; always seeking company, bored when they are alone, dependent upon 
excitement, ever driving about in motor cars, going to movies or dances, giving too 
little time to quiet, simple pleasures, spending too few hours at home and being too 
seldom by themselves. The critics frequently go on to say that older people as well as 
younger ones are keyed to a high pitch; that most of us these modern days are excitement- 
eaters, living furiously and, perhaps, falling victims to nervous disorders as a result. 

These charges would not be heard so frequently if there were not some truth in them, 
but they are usually exaggerated. It is a bad thing for one to live in an atmosphere of 
hurry and bustle and jazz and excitement, but it is also an unfortunate thing for one to 
seclude himself too closely and to avoid frequent and varied contacts with people and 
places. It is a bad thing always to seek excitement, but one does not grow in knowledge 
or power by leading a life of bovine simplicity. The young people of today who go to 
the movies are probably in a more stimulating environment than were the boys and 
girls of the premovie days. It is better to go to good movies than to sit around in a 
home devoid of books and other equipment of an inspiring nature, as so many homes 
were in the old days. 

It is most unfortunate, however, for one to depend so completely, as many do, upon 
noisy and expensive or excitement-producing entertainments. One’s education must be 
poor indeed, if he is bored to tears when required to spend half an hour in his own 
company. What we need is neither seclusion nor jazzy entertainment exclusively, but 
rather a balanced way of life. It is a good thing to associate freely with others, but it 
is well to cultivate the enjoyment of quiet pleasures. Part of the time might well be 
Walks or hikes might well 
An evening at home with one’s relatives or a few 
It is 
One might gain composure 


spent with books or with music, or in serious conversation. 
be mixed in with automobile drives. 
friends; with magazines and the radio might supplement outside entertainment. 
important, too, that there be hours devoted to quiet study. 
as well as achieve intellectual stimulation by taking paper and pen now and then to 
write down his impressions or convictions on some problem which has captured his at- 
tention. If one is to be permanently happy, he must achieve some measure of poise and 
thoughtfulness. 
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Imperial Conference 
to Meet in London 


United Kingdom and Dominions 
to Discuss Problems After 
The Coronation 


DOMINIONS, BRITAIN EQUAL 


British Empire, Unique Hodgepodge of 
People, Rests on Cooperation of 
Self-Ruling Members 


Among the privileged few invited to sit 
in Westminster Abbey on May 12 to see 
the coronation of “George VI, by the 
Grace of God, of Britain, Ireland and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India” 
will be the prime ministers of the self-gov- 
erning British countries. These men have 
gone to London partly to share in the coro- 
nation of the new head of the far-flung 
British Empire. But their really important 
work will begin when the pageantry and 
excitement of the coronation are over. 
Then they will sit down with the prime 
minister of the government at London 
soberly to talk over the affairs and prob- 
lems of the Empire. This Imperial Con- 
ference will discuss many grave questions, 
involving the relations between the various 
parts of the British Empire and also those 
between the British and other countries. 
Before we consider these questions, how- 
ever, let us see what this Empire is. 


The British Territories 

The mother country, of course, is Great 
Britain, with its government at London. 
This includes England, Scotland, Wales, 
Northern Ireland, the Channel Islands, and 
the Isle of Man. Together, these are called 
the United Kingdom. 

Then there are the self-governing do- 
minions: Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and the Irish 
Free State. These, with the United King- 
dom, make up what is called the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, within the 
British Empire. Newfoundland formerly 
also was a self-governing dominion. But in 
1933 it voluntarily gave up this position 
and became a colony, to be ruled from 
London until its desperate financial trou- 
bles are straightened out. 

The third main division of the Empire 
includes the colonies, dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates. Among these are territories lo- 
cated in every continent and ocean: 
Gibraltar and some Mediterranean islands; 
some small islands and territory in Central 
and South America and the Caribbean; a 
number of fairly good-sized areas in Africa; 
India, Burma, the Malay States, the Straits 
Settlements, the small island of Hongkong, 
and parts of Borneo in Asia and its nearby 
waters; many small islands in the southern 
half of the Pacific. Most of these areas are 
ruled from London, though Australia and 
New Zealand have colonies of their own. 

Besides these, the British administer, un- 
der mandates from the League of Nations, 
a number of regions in Africa, the Near 
East, and the Pacific Ocean which formerly 
were German colonies. These, however, 
are not parts of the British Empire, strictly 
speaking. Most of these mandates are held 
by the United Kingdom, though Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa have some. 

Never before in history has there been 
anything comparable to the hodgepodge of 
territory, races, languages, religions, social 
customs, and forms and methods of gov- 
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ernment which is the British Empire today. 
It includes nearly a fourth of the earth’s 
land surface, which makes it the second 
largest amount of territory that men ever 
have brought under one flag—though it is 
only about two-thirds as large as the em- 
pire that the Mongol emperor, Kublai 
Khan, ruled from Peking in the thirteenth 
century. 

Its resources include and it produces al- 
most everything that men require to feed 
and clothe themselves and to supply the 
needs of modern industry, commerce, and 
science. 

The 500,000,000 people in the British 
Empire—a fourth of all the world’s in- 
habitants—include members of every race 
and of practically every racial subdivision. 
The dominant element is Anglo-Saxon 
white, but all the whites under the British 
flag number only 70,000,000, or less than 
a seventh of the total empire population, 
and 46,000,000 of these are in the United 
Kingdom. 

Virtually every religion and system of 
belief has its adherents in the Empire, and 
the great majority of the people are not 
Christians. Practically every language is 
spoken somewhere under the British flag, 
though English is the native tongue of only 
about an eighth of the people. Political 
and social ideas and practices vary as much 
as the races and religions; they run all the 
way from the democratic capitalism of 
Britain, through the autocracy of the In- 
dian princes, to the medicineman-ridden 
primitive tribal system of the Australian 
Black Fellows. 

It is, in fact, only a slight exaggeration to 
say that somewhere in the British Empire 
can be found an example of practically ev- 
ery race, religion, society, and form of gov- 
ernment that mankind has evolved in its 
long history. 

This huge and incoherent Empire has 
been built up piece by piece, in the last four 
centuries, by many different methods and 
with no definite plan. The first bit, New- 
foundland, was acquired in 1497. The 
latest additions to the territory under Brit- 
ish control, made in 1919, were the man- 
dated areas which formerly were German 
colonies. 


The Object: Trade 


In virtually no case was territory taken 
just to add to the area of the Empire. The 
motives for expansion have been mixed, 
but running through them all and fre- 
quently dominating them has been the de- 
sire to get new opportunities for trade, for 
investment, for settlement, or to protect 
important trade routes and interests al- 
ready established. The main purpose in 
setting up British authority has been not to 
impose any particular set of political or 
social forms but to preserve order so that 
trade could prosper. The amount and form 
of control in each case has depended mainly 
on the local conditions. Especially in the 


last few decades, they have given those 
under their authority an increasing share 
in the government. 

This willingness and ability of the British 
to adjust their control to local conditions 


© Wide World 
SYMBOL THAT WELDS AN EMPIRE 


The British duminions are united through the Brit- 
ish crown to which they pay allegiance. 
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CORONATION REHEARSAL 


The heads of all the British dominions are in London to attend the coronation. 
carefully rehearsed beforehand to make certain that everything would go smoothly. 


The ceremony was 
This is the State 


Coach passing along the coronation route during the rehearsal. 


is the principal reason why the British 
Empire has held together so long in spite 
of the wide geographical separation of its 
parts and the great differences among its 
people. The result, however, is that the 
relations between the government at Lon- 
don and the administrations in the different 
parts of the Empire fall into many different 
patterns. It is not possible, in the available 
space, to consider these in detail. But be- 
cause the really significant discussions at 
the coming Imperial Conference will be be- 
tween the heads of the governments of the 
self-governing dominions and the United 
Kingdom, it is worth while to analyze the 
dominions’ position briefly. 


The Dominions 


As long ago as the 1840’s, the Canadians 
began to assert the right to manage their 
own finances and otherwise to govern them- 
selves. Somewhat earlier the people in the 
13 colonies had demanded this right. The 
British had refused to give it to them— 
and the colonies revolted. When the Cana- 
dians demanded it, and said they would 
revolt if they did not get it, Britain yielded. 
When Australia and New Zealand came to 
be settled by people of British stock in the 
nineteenth century, they demanded and se- 
cured more and more complete self-govern- 
ment. The Union of South Africa (which 
is made up of regions where Britishers had 
settled and what had been independent 
Dutch (Boer) republics that Britain con- 
quered) was created in 1910 and given the 
right to manage its own affairs. In 1922, 
the British government formally recognized 
the Irish Free State as a self-governing 
part of the Empire. 

Finally, at an Imperial Conference in 
1926, the prime ministers of the United 
Kingdom and the dominions agreed that 
thereafter these countries were to be “au- 
tonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordi- 
nate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or foreign affairs, though united 
by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” By adopting 
the Statute of Westminster in 1931, the 
London parliament confirmed this grant 
to the dominions of full equality with the 
mother country. 

The positions of the Irish Free State 
and of India in the Empire still are not 
settled. Ireland may insist on repudiating 
even the shadowy tie of the “common al- 
legiance to the Crown.” India (discussed 
in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, April 12) is 
moving toward full self-government, while 
most Britishers and many Indians hope that 
in time she will become a member of the 
Commonwealth of self-governing British 
nations. 

Canada and Australia have federal gov- 
ernments, with provinces whose position is 
somewhat like that of the states in the 
United States. These two and New Zea- 
land and the Union of South Africa have 
a parliamentary system modeled after that 
of Britain. The Irish Free State calls it- 
self a republic. In each dominion there 


is a governor-general, appointed by the 
London government as the direct repre- 
sentative of the British king. But the 
authority of these governors-general is 
purely nominal, like that of the king. 


Free Cooperation 


The British Empire long since passed 
the point in its evolution where force was 
the main factor in holding it together. No 
amount of force that the British could 
muster would be enough to keep the do- 
minions in the Empire if they wanted to 
leave it. The British have not suggested 
that they may use force to hold the Irish 
Free State if it chooses to become com- 
pletely separate. It is very doubtful if 
the British could, or would try to, hold 
India if the Indian people were united and 
determined to be independent. The political 
ties which hold the British Commonwealth 
of Nations together inside the Empire are 
very much looser than those that bind the 
American states. Yet the United Kingdom 
and the dominions are closely knit, by com- 
mon democratic traditions, common loy- 
alty to the symbol of the British crown, 
and the knowledge that they all benefit by 
free codperation within the Empire. 

With this picture of the British Empire 
before us, we can more easily understand 
something of the problems which will be 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in 
London this month. These will center 
mainly around questions of defense, of 
Britain’s policy in relation to the European 
continent, and of trade. 


The Defense Problem 


Until quite recently, the people of Great 
Britain paid all the costs of the huge British 
navy, even though the main purpose of that 
navy was to keep trade routes open to all 
parts of the Empire. The dominions bene- 
fited. Now naval costs have increased 
enormously. So the British government 
has been asking the dominion governments 
to help out. Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand have recently been doing this on 
a small scale, building warships and air- 
planes of their own. How much more will 
the dominions help with defense prepara- 
tions? 

The dominion forces, however, belong to 
the dominions, not to the United Kingdom. 
They will help Britain only when and in 
such ways as the dominions choose. An- 
other important task of the conference, 
therefore, will be to work out plans for 
cooperation between all the fighting forces 
of the Empire if war should come. 

There is also the question of Britain’s 
policy in Europe. Especially the Canadians 
and Australians have made it almost as 
clear as the Americans that they do not 
want to become involved in a European 
war. But if Britain promises to help 
France or Belgium in case either is at- 
tacked, she may easily be dragged into war 
on the continent. The dominion govern- 
ments are distinctly unwilling to promise 
to help Britain in such circumstances. On 
the other hand, the dominions are strong 
supporters of the League of Nations, of 


which they all are members in their own 
right. They probably would back Britain 
in a general agreement for collective action 
against an aggressor, though they hesitate 
to support her in a special agreement to 
help any particular nation. This is one 
of the main reasons why the British govern- 
ment has been so slow to promise anything 
about what it will do on the European 
continent. 


The Trade Problem 


Another very important question will be 
that of trade and tariffs. Trade inside the 
Empire is important to all the British 
countries, especially to the United King- 
dom and the dominions. (The United King- 
dom gets somewhat more than a third of 
its imports from other British countries, 
and sells about half of its exports to them. 
The dominions buy 40 per cent of their 
imports from Britain, and sell 52 per cent 
of their exports to her.) When the depres- 
sion brought a sharp falling off in the in- 
ternational trade of all countries, the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions tried to help themselves by giving 
special tariff advantages to goods which 
they bought from each other. This was 
done through the “preferential tariff” 
agreements made at Ottawa, Canada, in 
1932. The “Ottawa system” was outright 
“economic nationalism” within the British 
Empire, and directly contrary to what had 
been the long-standing British policy. Even 
at the beginning, these agreements aroused 
a good deal of opposition. As_ things 
worked out, too, the trade benefits were 
much smaller than had been hoped. 

Opinion now is very much divided on 
what ought to be done. Some British and 
dominion leaders say the “Ottawa system” 
should be extended. Others are for scrap- 
ping the system altogether. Still others, 
taking a middle ground, say that Secretary 
Hull’s policy of reciprocal trade treaties 
should be followed. They would like to 
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GETTING READY FOR THE SHOW 
—Homan in Wilmington (Del.) Morning News 


Scandinavian countries, and perhaps some 
of the South American countries from which 
Britain gets much wheat and to which she 
sells much machinery, into an international 
trade system with the British countries. 

Whatever the results of the forthcoming 
Imperial Conference may be, any decisions 
made or agreements reached will come 
from free discussions on the basis of equal- 
ity between the self-governing members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
In no sense will they be imposed by Britain 
on the dominions, 
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Japan: The military-controlled govern- 
ment of Japan is in a dilemma. Little more 
than a month ago it lost patience with the 
political parties in the diet (parliament) 
and, on the ground that they were ob- 
structing legislation, dissolved the diet and 
called for new elections. The elections were 
held and the government was administered 
a stinging rebuke. Out of a total of 466 rep- 
resentatives, only 11 of those chosen are 
definitely in favor of the government, while 
400 are opposed. 

Whatever step Premier Senjuro Hay- 
ashi’s cabinet decides to take will lead into 
difficulties. To continue in power, as it most 
obviously desires to do, will be a defiance 
of the popular will. To resign will result but 
in the confusion of forming a new govern- 
ment, which the army can either make or 
break. More likely, according to some dis- 
patches, is that the government will seek to 
maintain itself by a drastic revision of the 
party system along fascist lines. 

That the cabinet se- 
riously contemplates 
such a move was in- 
dicated by the home 
minister several days 
before the elections. 
Labor groups in- 
creased their strength 
by 100 per cent, and in 
order to stem a grow- 
ing tide of liberalism, 
the army may resort 
to a Japanese form of 
“gerrymandering.” 

Whatever the out- 
come of this political crisis, it may have seri- 
ous repercussions in China. There can now 
be little doubt that China will oppose 
with all her might any further Japanese 
aggression. Looking back upon events of 
the past year, one can trace step by step the 
increasing unity of the Chinese people. A 
year ago, General Chiang Kai-shek, head 
of the Nanking central government, was 
faced with revolt among the warlords of 
the southwestern provinces, who were de- 
manding action against Japan. Chiang came 
to a successful understanding with these re- 
bellious elements. Fighting with Chinese 
communists in the north has ceased. Last 
month, a new defense council was formed, 
and its membership includes men at the 
forefront of the opposition to Tokyo. 
Equally significant is that members of the 
Central Executive Committee advocate an 
alliance with Soviet Russia. 
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* * * 


Irish Free State: A new constitution 
for Ireland, to replace the one adopted in 
1922, has been submitted to his people by 
President Eamon de Valera. Whether it will 
be accepted, as seems likely, will be deter- 
mined by a plebiscite to be held in June. 

The new constitution looks forward to an 
eventual union of all Ireland, including the 
six counties of Northern Ireland, whose pre- 
dominantly Protestant population has up to 
now resisted every effort to detach them 
from the British crown. But for the time 
being, the new government will legislate only 
for those people included in the present 
boundaries of the Irish Free State. 

At the head of the government will be a 
president, elected by a direct vote for a 
term of seven years, with extensive powers. 
He will appoint the prime minister, the cabi- 
net, and the judiciary. His signature will be 
necessary for the enactment of legislation. 
He will be empowered to dissolve the legis- 
lature. He cannot be impeached except on 
the ground of treason to the state and high 
crime. 

The legislature will include the present 
dail (lower house) and a senate to replace 
the one abolished last year. Two-thirds of 
the senate membership will be chosen on 
vocational basis. 


Freedom of the press and speech is guar- 
anteed with the qualification that nothing 
be said or printed that may disturb public 
order. While recognizing the social position 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the consti- 
tution guarantees freedom of worship to 
every sect. 

What the relationship of the state with 
the British government will be is not clear, 
a point that has been seized upon by de 
Valera’s foes. The constitution announces 
the right of the people to its own form of 
government, makes no mention of the Brit- 
ish king or the empire, and abolishes the po- 
sition of British governor-general. On the 
other hand it reserves the right of the gov- 
ernment to codperate with any “group or 
league of nations” in matters of common 
concern. 

Several observers take the phrase “group” 
to mean that while Ireland will take com- 
plete control of her internal affairs, she will 
join with London in developing her foreign 
policy. 

In England the constitution is accepted 
with calm resignation. According to well- 
informed circles, the government will do 
nothing to prevent the Irish Free State 
from achieving her independence. Only if 
President de Valera tries to force Northern 
Ireland, against her will, into the new state, 
will the British make any move. The only 
other troublesome feature of the new status 
of Ireland is the question of what will be 
done to the naval bases built by London on 
certain of the islands lying off the Irish Free 
State coast. 


* * * 


Spain: All discussion of a truce in the 
Spanish civil war has been brought to an 
abrupt halt by the rebel bombing of the town 
of Guernica, the ancient seat of Spanish 
Basque culture, with the loss of 800 lives, all 
civilians. In the British parliament, it was 
charged that this air raid was carried out 
by German planes and aviators. This was 
denied both in Berlin and in the rebel capi- 
tal. But whoever may have been responsible 
for the attack, whether Spanish insurgents, 
Germans, or Italians, it has evoked a storm 
of world-wide indignation. The sentiment 
shared by a number of prominent American 
newspapers was vividly expressed by an ar- 
ticle by Dorothy Thompson in the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Miss Thompson, 
whose column is syndicated through many 
newspapers, wrote: 

This week airplanes, reputedly German, 
loaded with bombs, armed with machine guns, 
mobilized . . . not to conquer the Basque 
country, but to exterminate its population... . 


There was nothing haphazard about that 
attack! It was planned with coolness and 


intelligence—inhuman intelli- 
gence. Guernica is a little town 
of 7,000, containing, in addi- 
tion, at the time of the bomb- 
ing 3,000 refugees. It is not a 
part of any front. A factory 
producing war material, lying 
outside the town, was care- 
fully avoided. The conquer- 
ors, no doubt, wished to pre- 
serve it for themselves. 

The attack proceeded as fol- 
lows—study it carefully, for 
this is the new technique of 
warfare, the new military 
“science”: The day was Mon- 
day. That is marketing day 
in Guernica, when it is certain 
that the women with their 
children around them will be 
in the streets, in the market 
center of the town. First, 
small parties of airplanes 
threw heavy bombs and hand 
grenades all over the town, 
choosing area after area, in 
the most orderly fashion. The 
bombs tore holes twenty-five 
feet deep and brought down 
buildings over the heads of 
their inhabitants. 

As the population scattered 
in panic, the planes swooped 
low and opened machine gun 
fire on the running people, 
whether they were men or 
women or children. Even a 
herd of sheep coming to mar- 
ket was mowed off the face 
of the earth. As the people dove into cellars 
and under shelter, the planes again flew high 
and dropped incendiary bombs, and the village 
flared with fire. And in the midst of this 
carnage men aloft saw priests kneeling by the 
dead and dying, administering extreme unction. 
Those fleeing were machine-gunned along the 
roads—women and children. 





Expecting an even fiercer attack and the 
fall of Bilbao, Britain has sent warships to 
evacuate civilians from the fighting areas. 
The one success of the loyalists in the past 
week was the sinking of a rebel battleship. 
This is said to be the first time in military 
history that a fleet of planes has sunk a 
battleship. 


* * * 


Greece: But little news has trickled out 
of Greece since King George II, two years 
ago, returned from his long exile in Eng- 
land and reoccupied the throne. The rea- 
son for this, according to a correspondent 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, is that a 
rigid censorship has been instituted by the 
government so that journalists face the 
choice of commenting favorably on the 
government or being ousted. 

Many of the Greeks, whose history is full 
of their struggle for liberty, are reported to 
be singularly disappointed with their mon- 
arch. They thought that his long residence 
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IDEAL BASE FOR TRANSATLANTIC PLANES 
The picturesque harbor of Foynes, Ireland, from which the great Irish navigator, Saint Brendan, is 


traditionally supposed te have started in 574 on his voyage of discovery to America. 


The harbor 


will become the air base on the European side of the Atlantic for the giant flying boats of Imperial Air- 
ways of Great Britain, which will soon start their transatlantic service. 
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AEBuckingham Palace to 
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<=> Back._. 


—Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


THE CORONATION LINE OF MARCH 


Starting at Buckingham Palace, the arrows trace the lim of march 
Past St. James’s Park to Westminster Abbey and thence by u« longer 
reute back to the palace (see page 6). 


in Britain would breed in him a respect for 
democratic government. In less than a year 
after his return, they were disillusioned. 
Last August, with the king’s approval, Gen- 
eral John Metaxas, the prime minister, sus- 
pended the constitution, dismissed the par- 
liament, and took things into his own hands. 
What has followed is described by the cor- 
respondent as a “reign of terror.” Opposi- 
tion to the regime is crushed with methods 
that proved successful in other dictatorships. 

This terror makes it difficult to gauge 
the strength of the opposition. But the sur- 
mise is that it is exceedingly widespread, for 
aside from a few successes in foreign policy 
such as the strengthening of its friendship 
with Turkey and Germany, the government 
has accomplished nothing constructive in 
internal affairs. 


* * * 


Germany: Accepting the gage of battle 
thrown down by Pope Pius XI in his Palm 
Sunday encyclical (AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
March 29), Chancellor Hitler devoted his 
May Day address to denouncing, in scarcely 
veiled words, the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and those Protestant religious 
leaders who have refused to accept Nazi 
authority in church affairs. The German 
dictator at the same time made it clear that 
the government will take the control of 
young people into its own hands. 

That the struggle with both the Protest- 
ant and the Catholic churches has reached 
a crisis is apparent in recent developments. 
The scheduled elections for representatives 
of the Protestant churches in the govern- 
ment have been postponed twice. A con- 
certed attack has begun in the press against 
Catholic monks, and it is now no longer a 
secret that 1,000 of these monks are to be 
brought to trial within the coming months 
on various charges. After these trials, the 
monasteries are to be placed under strict 
state control, according to the same reports. 

At the basis of this struggle is said to be a 
growing dissatisfaction with the Nazi re- 
gime, and the decision of the government to 
quiet it with all haste. In the last two 
months, the evidence of this displeasure with 
the government has been increasing. For- 
eign correspondents in Berlin note that each 
day there come to their desks pamphlets de- 
nouncing the Nazis. At a recent perform- 
ance of a play by Schiller, the poet and 
dramatist, one of the actors’ lines included 
an appeal to liberty and the line was greeted 
with applause embarrassing to the author- 
ues. 
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SPRING BRANDING ON THE LAZY K BAR 


Scene on a ranch in Big Timber, Montana, when calf branding recently took place. 


Eastern visitors thrilled 


at the roundup activity with the accompanying odors of branding fires, sagebrush, and saddle leather. 


Spring Vacation 


Spring vacation started for President Roose- 
velt on April 28, when he boarded a train at 
the Washington station to go down to New 
Orleans and then on to Texas for a couple 
of weeks of tarpon fishing and general re- 
laxation in the Gulf of Mexico. He spent the 
first night on the train sleeping peacefully 
while his car stood in the Washington railway 
yards—though the newspapermen who had 
gone down to see him off thought he was 
traveling southward. His departure was an- 
nounced for early evening, and the train 
moved out of the station at the time set. But 
it went only to the yards. To get to New 
Orleans on scheduled time, with the stops 
along the way he wanted to make, the Presi- 
dent did not need to leave until early morning. 
But he did not want to be bothered all through 
the night by people coming to see him off. So 
he “left” early. 

New Orleans gave him a most enthusiastic 
reception when he arrived. The school chil- 
dren took an especially prominent part. 


Economy Proposals 


The President’s recent announcement that 
the federal budget, at the present rate of 
taxation and expenses, would not balance for 
the year ending June 30, 1938, (discussed in 
last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER ) 
continues to provoke widespread debate among 
congressional leaders. And though there are 
numerous variations in the proposals for mak- 
ing the government’s expenses balance with its 
income, the chief feature of all of them is 
economy. No serious suggestions have yet 
been made for an increase in taxes, the only 
other way in which the desired balance can be 
achieved. 

Senator Byrnes of South Carolina has pro- 
posed that all appropriations for the coming 
fiscal year be reduced a flat 10 per cent, ex- 
cept for interest payments on the national 
debt, pensions to veterans, and certain other 
items of expense which cannot be cut. 
Several other administration leaders in the 
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THE PRESIDENT VACATIONS 
As often as he can, President Roosevelt takes to the 
sea for respite from official duties. 


Senate have announced their support of this 
plan. In the House, however, Democratic 
members seem to be lining up behind a resolu- 
tion, submitted by Representative Cannon of 
Missouri, which would impound in the treas- 
ury 15 per cent of the appropriations and en- 
able the President to restore as much of these 
amounts to the various departments and 
agencies as he should determine is necessary. 
Advocates of this proposal argue that it is 
desirable to treat each government activity 
separately, and that the President should have 
the authority to determine which ones can best 
afford to economize. 

The President himself has not yet made 
clear which, if either, of these methods he 
prefers, although it is reported that he is will- 
ing to accept a reduction of $300,000,000 
in the $1,500,000,000 which he has asked Con- 
gress to set aside for relief. Several members 
of Congress have demanded that the relief 
appropriation be cut to only $1,000,000,000, 
pointing out that such a reduction would be 
large enough in itself to balance the budget. 
With the prospect that there will still be 
several millions of unemployed during the 
next year, however, it is unlikely that relief 
expenses can be kept much below the amount 
now called for. 

As the economy drive gains force, it becomes 
more and more evident that such major reforms 
as the housing program and the farm tenancy 
rehabilitation program, when and if they are 
enacted, will receive very little money on which 
to begin work. 


Stock Market Break 


There has been a rather serious slump in 
the stock market during the last few weeks. 
This is a matter of immediate concern to 
hundreds of thousands of people, for increas- 
ing numbers have formed the habit during re- 
cent years of investing their savings in shares 
of ownership in corporations. More of the 
country’s business is done by corporations 
than was formerly the case. It is not so 
easy as it was for a man to take a small 
amount of money and start a shop or factory 
or store of his own. He is more likely nowa- 
days to buy a share of one of the big corpora- 
tions which own and operate large factories 
or shops or stores. When stock prices fluctu- 
ate, many people, therefore, see the value of 
their investments go up or down. 

Stock prices, in general, have been going up 
rather steadily. For about two years prices 
were very low. At the low point of the de- 
pression they fluctuated widely from 1933 
until the spring of 1935, the general course 
being upward. A fairly steady rise began in 
April 1935, though it was interrupted by short 
periods of recession. 

During this two-year period, prices rose to 
such an extent that in the opinion of many 
people the general level was too high. The 
impression was that when investors bought 
stock they were obliged to pay more than the 
stock was worth. It was doubted whether 
most of the corporations could make enough 
money to pay a fair profit on shares which 
sold at such a high figure. So general was 
this impression that many investors began 
to sell their stocks and this brought prices 
down. The downward movement began about 


The Week in te 


What the American People 


the middle of March, and it took a big dip the 
last week of April. Several causes contributed 
to the sharp decline. Not only was there a 
widespread feeling that the market had been 
going upward too long, but there was talk in 
official circles that the government might take 
action to prevent a “boom” in prices. There 
was talk of checking monopolies, and other 
ways of preventing a too rapid rise in the 
prices of goods. If this were done on a large 
scale, it would, of course, cut the profits of the 
corporations producing the goods. All of this, 
together with certain other factors, contributed 
to the break in stocks. 

During the weeks when the market was going 
down, about a fourth of the gain in stock 
prices which had occurred since the spring of 
1935 had been wiped out. By the first of 
May there were indications, however, that 
the stock market decline had run its course, 
and there were prospects that the upward 
movement might be resumed. 


New Neutrality Law 


Neutrality legislation which has been held 
up in Congress for so long has finally been 
enacted into law. The Pittman bill had been 
passed by the Senate, and the McReynolds bill 
had been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. These bills differed in certain important 
particulars (see AMERICAN OBSERVER, March 
22). They were considered by a conference 
committee consisting of members of the two 
houses, but it was not until the last of April 
that an agreement was reached and accepted 
by both branches of Congress. 

The neutrality law thus enacted contains 
these provisions: (1) Whenever the Presi- 
dent of the United States proclaims that war 
exists between nations other than the nations 
of North or South America, or when he pro- 
claims that war is going on between two 
factions within a nation, it shall become un- 
lawful for any American to export arms or 
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THE WORKERS CHOOSE 


With the Supreme Court’s decision upholding the 
Wagner Act, workers in various plants are beginning 
to vote to select collective bargaining agencies. 


make loans to any of the warring nations or 
factions. (2) When the President has issued 
a proclamation, Americans may not travel on 
the ships of the nations at war. (3) The 
President may, if he sees fit, forbid American 
vessels to carry goods purchased in the United 
States by the belligerent nations. The Presi- 
dent may also proclaim that the goods may be 
obtained in America only by the payment of 
cash. This is the famous “cash-and-carry” 
feature. It means that if the President so 
decides, the nations at war may obtain Ameri- 
can goods only if they accept delivery at our 
ports and carry the goods away in their own 
vessels. (4) The President may permit that 
certain kinds of loans and credits may be 
given to nations which are at war so that they 
may carry on “normal peacetime commercial 
transactions” with us. Even though they are 
not permitted to borrow money in order to 
obtain great quantities of war supplies, they 
may be given permission to borrow enough 
so that they can buy as much from us as 
they have been buying in peacetime. (5) When 
American ships trade with belligerent nations 
they must not be armed. 

These are not all the provisions of the law, 
but are the most important ones. The law as 
it stands is more like the McReynolds bill than 
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the Pittman. It gives the President Vergcreat 
great power, for he may decide whether or ogemp! 
to put several of the provisions into operatiogflevel 
In any given case of war among nationgbut | 
certain of the nations would be hurt more thagpaid 
others by the adoption of the cash-and-carrg] 
plan. For example, if Great Britain and Ger 
many were fighting, Great Britain would | 
hurt more by that rule than Germany woul 
The Germans probably could not trade wit 
us anyhow, because they would be prevent 
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YOU MAY NEED A CAN OPENER, UNCLE 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


from doing so by the British navy. Any ruled s 
on our part, hampering the trade of the warring 
nations, would, therefore, hurt British trad 
more than German. If the Pittman bill had 
been passed, the President could not hava Dil 
taken such a fact as that into account. The wil 
restrictions on trade with the belligerent coun4 cre 
tries would have gone into effect immediately] M 
when war broke out. As the law stands, how4 tin 
ever, the President is not obliged to put the§ gal 
cash-and-carry feature into effect. If thej ha 
American people should decide in the case sh 
of war between Germany and Great Britain re 
that their sympathies were with the Britishg ad 
the President could refrain from putting into§ s 
effect the cash-and-carry plan, and thus he in 
could permit British trade with us to movey tr 
more freely. th 

Those who think it may be to America’s 
advantage to codperate with certain of the L 
nations, particularly the more democratic né- 
tions, in case of a general war, are delighted 
with the new law. Those who feel thatf un 
America should steer an absolutely neutril ar 
course in all wars, and that the sole purpos sp 
of neutrality regulation is to keep us out o'f M 
war, are disappointed with the law as it passed ca 


New York Wage Law . 


Following the decision of the Suprem*f te 
Court upholding the constitutionality of th] er 
Washington state minimum wage law, the Nev} ne 
York legislature has passed a new law, ver} di 
similar to that which was outlawed by the] cl 
Supreme Court last year. The law does nol] a 
attempt to fix money wages for the women and) as 
children who are to be protected; it establishes} w 
instead, a state board of investigation which] ti 
is to examine each separate industry before} in 
issuing any scales of minimum wages. It 5] w 
hoped that in this way fair wages can be] te 
fixed; to set the minimum too high would e0-} fe 
courage disregard of the law and might als} b 
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create More unemployment by driving some 
employers out of business. General wage 
levels will not be increased, the sponsors say, 


While federal laws are beginning to func- 


e@tion in the settlement of industrial disputes, 

















BALANCING 
—Morris in Oswego Palladium Times 


ACT 


several states are considering the establish- 
ment of special boards with wide powers to deal 
with labor difficulties. Governor Lehman of 
New York and his advisers are working out a 
bill, which it is hoped the state legislature 
will adopt at this session, providing for the 
creation of such a board. Governor Frank 
Murphy, who has spent a large part of his 
time since taking his present office in Michi- 
gan as a mediator in the automobile strikes, 


thal has strongly recommended that each state 
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li are out of work? 


should set up its own board of industrial 
A board of this kind, he said, in 
addition to dealing with actual disputes and 
strikes, should be given authority to investigate 
industrial conditions which breed labor 
Several other states are considering 
the need for adopting similar plans. 


‘| Unemployment Census 


Should the government take a census of the 
unemployed so as to determine just how many 
There has been a wide- 
spread demand for such action. Senator 
Maloney of Connecticut has introduced a bill 
calling for an unemployment census. This 
bill has support in many quarters. President 
Roosevelt, however, opposes such a census. 
He says in the first place that the relief 
tecords give enough information about un- 
employment and that they show who is in 
need. His second objection is that it is very 
dificult to decide just what persons shall be 
classed as unemployed. For example, should 
a person who has part-time work be classed 
as unemployed? And how about a woman 
who works sometimes in the home and some- 
times in industry, but who is at present work- 
ing at home? Dozens of problems of this kind 
would, of course, arise to plague the census 
takers. It is argued, on the other hand, that 
fairly definite information could be obtained 
by a census, and that we need to know more 
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to — the soldiers of the 

‘wil war are still hurling 
their bombs at the enemy 
ranks, with deadly effect. 














States 


Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


than we now know about the extent of unem- 
ployment in order to work out unemployment 
policies. 


Freedom Defined 


The United States Supreme Court has given 
a decision, by a vote of five to four, which 
has a definite bearing on the freedom-of- 
speech clause of the Constitution. Together 
with the decision in a similar case several 
weeks ago, it clarifies the meaning of that 
clause, 

The case recently decided was that of 
Angelo Herndon, a Georgia Negro who had led 
a parade of unemployed and had undertaken 
to promote communism and to carry on com- 
munist organization work. He was convicted 
by a Georgia court for violation of an “anti- 
sedition” law. The case was taken to the 
United States Supreme Court. Herndon’s 
attorneys argued that he had a right, under 
the Constitution, to believe in and advocate 
communism, and that his punishment for so 
doing would violate the right of free speech. 


The Court sustained this argument. Ac- 
cording to its interpretation, an individual can 
be punished for an act which can be shown to 
have created disorder or stirred up sedition. 
But a man cannot be punished for his opinions, 
however erroneous they may be considered by 
the majority. One may advocate changes in 
industry and government. He may belong to 
and support a party which advocates such 
changes. Each person is guaranteed such 
rights by the Constitution. But if he resorts 
to attempts to overthrow the government, he 
may be punished. 


Sharecroppers of the Sea 


Americans like to think of the fishing folk 
of the Maine coast as sturdy, self-reliant, 
self-respecting, and reasonably well off, even 





WINTER IN DUBLIN 
“If you can see more than four blocks of Ireland 
at one time during that season, you will have wit- 
nessed a bit of unusual winter.’’ (From a photograph 
by Ross N. Berkes in ‘‘Of the Multitude.’’) 


if their life is hard. ‘Which was true—once,” 


‘ but is not any longer, says Bertram W. 


Fowler, writing in the May Scribner’s on 
“Sharecroppers of the Sea.” Formerly, he 
points out, fishermen would make as much as 
$50 a day catching lobsters during the lobster 
season, and $20 a day hand trawling for fish— 
though they had to pay expenses out of these. 
In contrast, one fisherman’s accounts showed 
that he had averaged only 23 cents a day 
above expenses during the three-months’ lob- 
ster season this spring. Formerly, the fishing 
communities would clear thousands of dollars 
on a herring catch. Now one fisherman, after 
three weeks of before-dawn-to-after-dark work 
every day found himself four dollars more in 
debt than when he started. 

The cause for this change, says Mr. Fowler, 
is “mass production in fishing, the centraliza- 
tion of ownership and control of the industry, 
the depredations worked by unsound methods 
of fishing, the disappearance, one by one, of the 
fish by which the fishermen live.” The results 
appear in the unlovely shacks along the coves, 
the piles of rotting lobster traps, the tumbling- 
down fish cannery buildings, the serious under- 
nourishment of the people, the general hope- 
lessness. The pattern is the same here as in 





—Courtesy Scribner's Magazine 


HOME OF A “SHARECROPPER OF THE SEA” 


An article in Scribner’s for May calls attention to the plight of Maine fishermen. 


This is a view of a fisher- 


man’s house, guarded by a ruined wharf and piled-up lobster pots. 


all the blighted sections of America. ‘First, 
poverty, destroying self-respect and courage. 
Later, hopelessness, bitter and enervating. The 
last stage is the stage of shiftlessness, the 
abandonment of hope, a supine willingness to 
accept relief, to lie down when standing upright 
becomes impossible.” Unless something effec- 
tive is done to change conditions, Mr. Fowler 
believes, Maine will continue to slip “until 
Washington finds itself facing another area of 
the nation where a costly scheme of resettle- 
ment has become vitally necessary.” 
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Around the World 


After Ross N. Berkes, a young reporter, had 
completed an assignment which took him on 
a two-year journey almost twice around the 
world, he came home and wrote a book about 
his wanderings. He chose the title “Of the 
Multitude,” because his book is an account of 
the average people he met and saw, rather 
than of the “conspicuous figures,” who are 
in the public eye, and who usually attract 
the inquiring visiting journalist. 

The result is a highly informal, appealing, 
and sometimes provocative record of one 
American’s impressions of places and people, 
in Europe and the East. To keep it from 
being a routine description of one country after 
another, the author has wisely organized his 
book according to subject rather than accord- 
ing to nation. He treats of the reception of 
strangers by foreigners, the holding of na- 
tional festivities, the food eaten by various 
peoples, the political discontent to be ob- 
served, and subjects of similar interest. This 
technique permits him to skip freely from one 
country to another to make comparisons and 
to set down opinions. The reader will fre- 
quently find himself quarreling with these 
opinions, but he will welcome the frankness 
with which they have been set down. As an 
account of everyday life around the world, 
this book makes a good companion volume to 
those which are devoted exclusively to the 
political and the economic. 


Duke and Ex-King 


When the coronation takes place in London 
this Wednesday, millions of persons will some- 
what wistfully recall that late December 
evening when a weary voice said over the radio, 
“At long last I am able to say a few words of 
my own.” The voice was that of the former 
king, Edward, taking farewell of his empire. 
It is he who on Wednesday would have been 
riding in the coronation procession, had he not 
abdicated the throne. What led him to make 
that decision? 

Romantic-minded persons will dismiss that 
question abruptly by pointing to a certain 
lady. Hector Bolitho in his “Edward VIII: 
An Intimate Biography” (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott. $3) points out that Edward’s 
association with the lady in question was only 
another piece of evidence that he had grown 


unsuited to the throne which he had inherited. 

When still hardly more than a youngster, 
the author emphasizes, Edward was sent to 
travel throughout the empire. His charm, the 
simplicity of his manner, the sincerity which 
invested his every word healed many a wound 
of British imperialism. He became his coun- 
try’s most successful ambassador of good will. 
But while helping to cement the widely 
separated lands under the British flag, Ed- 
ward’s travels made him ill suited for the 
crown. Visiting so many races, taking a kindly 
interest in the problems of every people, 
enjoying democratic contacts, he could no 
longer live the guarded life of a monarch. 

The author is, on the whole, partial to Ed- 
ward. Without growing either sentimental or 
unkind, he seeks to explain his subject as the 
product of misdirected training. Mr. Bolitho, 
in writing of the former king, set himself a 
delicate task; and though his portrait is not 
intimate, it is written with sustained liveliness 
and good taste. 


The Woodrow Wilsons 


Many a historian, reading Eleanor Wilson 
McAdoo’s portrait of her father in ‘The 
Woodrow Wilsons” (New York: Macmillan. 
$3.50), will have to rush through a revision of 
his textbook. He could have seen but super- 
ficially Wilson’s character, if he drew him as a 
rather dour schoolmaster, tidy and severe; 
and if he indulged in praise of Wilson’s ideal- 
ism and his adherence to principle, he missed 
the more lovable traits of the former President. 

In these pages, politics and war serve but 
to emphasize the pleasant, warm soul that 
Wilson was, an excellent husband and a delight- 
ful parent. Far from being reserved, he did 
not shirk the responsibility of playing the 
jester to his three daughters. If a pun were 
called for, he quickly rose to the occasion and 
punned, as who with a sense of humor would 
not? He would join his family in loud singing 
and long. He would give imitations that rolled 
his family onto the floor. He had a quick wit, 
and we are thankful to Mrs. McAdoo that she 
gives us examples. 





WILSON 


AT THE TIME OF HIS MARRIAGE 


From a photograph in ‘‘The Woodrow Wilsons,’’ by 
Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, 
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HAD an interesting talk the other day 

with Governor Frank Murphy of Michi- 
gan. It came about quite unpremeditatedly. 
Several of us were lunching at the May- 
flower Hotel, the party consisting of Jose- 
phine Gomon, secretary of the Detroit 
Housing Commission, former secretary to 
Governor Murphy—a very able, interesting, 
and influential woman, by the way—Profes- 
sor Clyde ‘Miller of 
Columbia University, 
Mrs. Myer, business 
manager of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
Paul Miller of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER 
staff, and I. Governor 
Murphy came into the 
dining room, noticed 
Mrs. Gomon, came 
over and spoke to her, 
and invited us to call 
on him in his suite in the hotel after lunch, 
which we did. 

The governor is a friendly man, cordial 
in manner. He insisted on our remaining 
for further conversation when we rose to 
go after a short talk, and we stayed on for 
an hour and a half. He talked with complete 
frankness of the labor negotiations in which 
he has participated, of the tactics of unions 
and of employers; his “off the record” com- 
ment on some of the outstanding personal- 
ities in labor and industry being particularly 
interesting. Governor Murphy speaks very 
quietly, in a low voice and with a slight 
Irish accent. He is calm and reasonable in 
his discussion of labor issues; and sees 
clearly the different points of view and the 
problems of both sides in labor conflicts. He 
thinks that the situation was critical in 
Michigan for a while during the sit-down 
strike; that if those in authority had lost 
their heads and resorted to force, violence 
on a dangerous scale might have resulted. 
He found men on both sides, however, who 
would listen to reason. He thinks that 
smoother and more peaceful sailing is ahead. 
He feels the necessity of legislation provid- 
ing better governmental machinery than 
now exists for mediation in labor disputes. 


+ 





MURPHY 


FRANK 


OVERNOR MURPHY was in Wash- 
°C ington to speak at a banquet of the 
Women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom, held the 
night following our 
afternoon interview. 
When he was intro- 
duced for his address, 
the diners rose to their 
feet in greeting. “Sit 





down, please,’ said 

the famous “sit-down” 

<Z | mediator. “I’m quite 
used to it,” 

y N T A recent lunch- 


eon of the Na- 
tional Press Club, the 
guest speaker was 
Alexander Troyanov- 
sky, Russian ambassador to the United 
States. Troyanovsky, a stocky man, with a 
youngish-looking friendly face, and black 
hair, streaked a little with gray, is a man of 
pleasing personality. He enjoys considerable 
popularity in Washington and is frequently 
to be seen not only at social gatherings but 
at concerts, for he is a music lover. On the 
occasion of his appearance before the Press 
Club, he read his speech, which was largely 
an attack upon Leon Trotsky who is charged 
with treason by the Russian government 
and who is now in exile in Mexico. The 
ambassador spoke interestingly enough, 
but it was hard to understand him because 
of his poor command of the English lan- 
guage. 
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ALEXANDER 
TROYANOVSKY 


“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


ARK SULLIVAN, newspaper colum- 
M nist, was one of the speakers at the 
annual convention of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, which was held in 
the beautiful headquarters building, located 
across the street from THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER Office. Mr. Sullivan, who is a pop- 
ular historian as well as writer on current 
politics, gave a survey of political and eco- 
nomic trends during the last 25 years. In 
the main he avoided partisan politics, but 
he took a few sharp cracks at the Roosevelt 
administration, and they were much enjoyed 
by the businessmen, of whom his audience 
was composed. On the occasion of one of 
his thrusts, he made a humorous comment 
to the effect that a partisan remark was per- 
haps out of place before members of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, who 
had no party preference. This was greeted 
by roars of laughter, for everyone present 
realized, just as the speaker did, that the 
delegates were about as unanimously anti- 
New Deal as last summer’s national Repub- 
lican convention. 

We frequently see Mr. Sullivan walking 
slowly and sedately along the street in front 
of our office; always dressed in blue serge, 
with high collar and derby hat. His face is 
red, his hair white, and his countenance 
grave. His gravity of manner is not sur- 
prising, inasmuch as he is convinced that 
the country is going to the dogs under the 
New Deal. He doesn’t 
speak very well in 
public, his delivery 
before the Chamber 
of Commerce being 
halting and unimpres- 
sive. When he takes 
up his pen, however, 
he is clear and fluent. 
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who directs 
tours of American students in Europe and 


. of European students in the United States 


was in my office the other day and told in- 
teresting stories of the impressions foreign 
students have of America and Americans. 
She finds well-educated students from Euro- 
pean universities who think that gangsters 
and cowboys make up a large part of the 
American population. She told of one group 
of young women who, while being enter- 
tained at a country club near one of our 
large cities, asked to have a gangster pointed 
out to them. 

One must not jump at the conclusion, 
however, that European students are less 
well informed than American, for it appears 
that Americans going to Europe know very 
little about the countries they are visiting. 
The director of these tours, who has had an 
opportunity to become well acquainted with 
American schools and students, said that 
American groups frequently have little idea 
even of the location of the countries they 
are to visit. She said that the higher the 
social level of the school in this country, 
the less informed the 
students were likely , 
to be. Students in the 
exclusive finishing a> 
schools seem to know 
far less of the world 
and its people than do 
the students of the or- 
dinary public high 
schools and colleges, 

Many American 
students, in both high 
school and college, are 
adding to their con- 
tacts and increasing their information by 
corresponding with students in other coun- 
tries. Anyone wishing to carry on foreign 
correspondence may secure the names of 
foreign students to whom they might write 
from The International Friendship League, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. —The Walrus. 
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THE CORONATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA IN 1838 
A photograph from a contemporary engraving of the crowning of Britain’s most beloved Queen, in West- 


minster Abbey nearly a century ago. 


Victoria succeeded William IV in 1837 and reigned for 63 years 
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Coronation Ceremony 


Because of the world-wide interest being 
shown this week in the coronation ceremonies 
in London, we are giving in these columns a 
short account of what actually happens when a 
new king is crowned. 


HE coronation will take place in the 

great hall of Westminster Abbey, where 
every king of England for over 800 years, 
except Edward VIII, who now is the Duke 
of Windsor, has been crowned. The cere- 
mony will follow a ritual which comes down, 
with only slight changes, from the time of 
Harold, the last Saxon king of England. In 
accordance with old custom, the coronation 
is primarily a religious ceremony in which 
the king is consecrated to the duty of rul- 
ing with justice and mercy, rather than a 
political event marking the accession of a 
new king to power. The principal officiating 
figure will be the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
England’s highest church official, and most 
of the symbols of office which the king re- 
ceives, including the crown itself, represent 
religious, rather than political, rights and 
duties. 

The very first step in the ceremony, after 
an invocation, however, is the “presentation 
of the King to the people.” With the King 
beside him, the Archbishop turns to the four 
quarters of the compass and asks if the peo- 
ple accept this man as their king. In this 
case the response, from the members of the 
British nobility and the representatives of 
the British dominions and colonies gathered 
inside the Abbey, will be: “(God save King 
George.”’ Nowadays, of course, this “pres- 
entation” is a formality only, but the ritual 
originated in the days when the king really 
was elected by the nobles, and it has been 
repeated at each coronation through the 
centuries to emphasize the principle that 
the king rules by the will of the people. 


The King’s Oath 


After the “presentation,” the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will administer the 
oath of office to the King. In this, King 
George will pledge himself to govern the peo- 
ples of the various parts of the Empire not 
according to a single system of laws but “ac- 
cording to their respective laws and cus- 
toms.” Here again the emphasis is on the 
idea of the king as the servant of the peo- 
ple rather than as their autocratic ruler. 
The laws originate with the people, not with 
the king, and in theory the people of each 
part of the Empire make their own laws 
which the king must follow. Besides promis- 
ing to do this, the King also will pledge 
himself to maintain the Protestant religion 
and to preserve the Church of England and 
of its clergy “as by law established in Eng- 
land.” 

The taking of the oath will be followed 
by more religious ceremonies, the anoint- 


ing with oil, and the presentation of the 
scepter, two swords, and other symbols of 
the royal authority and duties. Finally the 
crown of St. Edward will be put on the 
King’s head by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the King will be given a Bible, and 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
with the help of several bishops, will lift 
the King up, hold him above their heads 
for a moment, and seat him on his throne. 
This “lifting up” also is a part of the ritual 
from olden times, when the new king was 
lifted high on a shield, so that the people 
could see and thereafter recognize him. 


Swearing Allegiance 


When the King is on his throne, the 
swearing of allegiance begins. First to take 
the oath will be the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, followed by the Archbishop of York 
and the bishops—thus again emphasizing 
the religious character of the ceremony and 
the importance of the church. Then the men 
of royal family, one by one, will swear alle- 
giance, after which the rest of the nobles, 
will swear to serve and protect the King. 

The coronation and enthronement of the 
Queen follow that of the King. The cere- 
mony is simpler, and the Archbishop of 
York—second highest church dignitary in 
England, rather than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—places the crown on _ the 
Queen’s head. At no time in the ceremony 
does the Queen swear allegiance to the King, 
and some of the symbols of office which she 
receives represent her own independent au- 
thority. 

When the Queen is on her throne beside 
the King, there will be more prayers and a 
final benediction. Then the King and Queen 
will go into the chapel of Westminster Ab- 
bey, and the coronation ceremony will be 
over. 

Preceded by the members of the royal 
family, the King and Queen will drive in the 
royal coach from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster Abbey, where the actual cor- 
onation takes place. The members of the 
British nobility, the representatives of the 
foreign governments, and a few specially 
invited guests will be in the main hall of 
the Abbey when the King and Queen ar- 
rive. After the ceremony, the King and 
Queen will drive back to Buckingham Pal- 
ace through cheering throngs. The 8,000 and 
more people who have seen the coronation 
in the Abbey will disperse. 

And once more the British people will 
have reaffirmed their loyalty to the institu- 
tion of the British monarchy, which con- 
tinues to hold that loyalty because for over 
a century British rulers have been content to 
become the symbols of national and im- 
perial unity among democratic peoples and 
have not tried to exercise real power. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


President Roosevelt’s program. How much has he accomplished for 
the nation? Are his policies constructive or destructive? 
Are they sufficient or insufficient? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of THe AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


John: It looks now as if President Roose- 
velt would lose his fight to enlarge the Su- 
preme Court, doesn’t it? 

Mary: Why do you think so? 

John: Well, the Judiciary Committee will 
report against the bill, and if a committee 
reports a bill to the Senate with the recom- 
mendation that it should not pass, it isn’t 
likely to pass, is it? 

Mary: It might. In the case of a technical 
matter, or a question not well understood 
by most members of the Senate, the Senate 
usually accepts the recommendations of a 
committee. But in the case of a question 
like this, where all the members know some- 
thing about it and have their opinions, the 
recommendation of a committee doesn’t 
mean much. 

Charles: Even though the President’s bill 
does not pass, some sort of compromise 
measure is likely to be enacted, I believe. 
Perhaps Congress will authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint two new justices instead 
of six. Many believe that will be done. 
But that would really be a victory for the 
President, for if he can appoint two justices 
he will have a majority of the court. What 
I mean is that he can expect a majority to 
vote to interpret the Constitution liberally. 

John: A compromise of that kind might 
be called a victory for the President, but 
in reality it would be a very costly victory. 
The Supreme Court fight which he started 
has already cost him much of his prestige. 
It has divided his party, and furthermore, 
it has kept Congress occupied with that 
issue for weeks, when it should have been 








HUMPTY-DUMPTY 
—Messner in Hartford Daily 


giving its attention to other things. The 
President, it seems, will not get much done 
at this session. 

Mary: I think he has done enough al- 
ready to give him a place in American his- 
tory among the very greatest of our presi- 
dents. 

John: What are some of the big things 
he has done? 


Mary: For one thing, he has quickened 
the conscience of the entire nation. Through 
his words and his policies, he has brought 
human needs into the foreground. He has 
made the people conscious of social and 
economic problems which they had always 
ignored before. To be specific, he has 
established the principle that the govern- 
ment must help people who cannot find 
work and who would otherwise be hungry. 


Times 


In other words, the government is respon- 
sible for the effects of unemployment. The 
fact that people now accept such a notion 
is a tremendous change, and now that we 
have for the first time recognized the fact 
that the government must take care of 
people who cannot find work, we will never 
go back to the old system. 


The Roosevelt administration has also 
made a step in the direction of social secu- 
rity. It has established a system of unem- 
ployment insurance, old-age insurance, and 
old-age pensions. It is giving pensions to 
the blind, and to underprivileged children. 
I presume that the social security law needs 
to be amended and that it will be amended. 
The point is that the nation has started 
on a great program of social security and it 
will never turn back. 

Another thing is that the government is 
for the first time guaranteeing to workers 
the right to organize. They have had the 
legal right before, but it has not been effec- 
tive. Now the government will see to it 
that they are in a position to exercise that 
right. Henceforth, labor will be able to 
organize and take care of itself. The people 
have also recognized the fact that they 
must take care of the soil, must prevent 
soil erosion, and preserve natural resources, 
and they will carry these programs forward. 


John: You have painted a rosy picture, 
Mary, but in my opinion a very untrue one. 
I will agree that President Roosevelt has 
done some commendable things. He is a 
humane man and has probably done some- 
thing to help make the American people 
more sympathetic toward the unfortunate. 
But he has started certain policies which, 
if continued, may be absolutely destruc- 
tive. He has stood for a policy whereby 
the government is always scolding business 
and tampering with business. He has talked 
about economic planning, which means that 
the government shall undertake to deter- 
mine the general course of business. Lately 

y he has talked a great deal about 
prices. When he thinks that prices 
are getting too high, he talks 
about having the government 
check them. He makes attacks on 
businessmen and individual cor- 
porations,s He makes vague 
threats against business, and the 
result is that the stock market 
tumbles and business recovery is 
checked. The evil effects of hav- 
ing the government step in to 
determine prices and wages, and 
how much of different kinds of 
commodities shall be produced, 
cannot easily be seen in a period 
of recovery like the present. For 
a while, business will go ahead 
and make progress in spite of 
what the government is doing. But 
at a time when industrial condi- 
tions are not so stable, the rantings 
of the President and his tamper- 
ing with business, his regulating 
of prices and wages and that kind 
of thing, may cause a terrible 
crash. His motives are good, of course, 
but no government, made up as it is 
of politicians representing different sec- 
tions and elements and interests, is wise 
enough and unselfish enough to take over 
the industry of the nation and run it. 


My fear is, therefore, that the policies 
of the President will turn out not merely 
to be futile, but to be absolutely destruc- 
tive. Please understand that I am not 
merely speaking vaguely either. There are 
certain specific things which the administra- 
tion is doing which I think are very wrong. 
One, it is trying to control prices of com- 
modities and stocks and bonds and every- 
thing else; two, it is setting out to fix 
wages; and, three, in certain industries it is 
trying to say how much shall be produced. 
That kind of tinkering will prevent the 


sort of progress which we have 
had in the past and will lead 
either to crash and chaos or so- 
cialism. 

Charles: I don’t agree with you 
on that, John. I think we 
need a great deal of economic 
planning. You would have us 
go back to things as they were 
in the 1920’s, but you must re- 
member that the 1920’s were fol- 
lowed by a terrible depression. 
The government then was simply 
letting things go. It was allowing 
corporations to make enormous 
profits. It was allowing farmers and 
workers to get smaller shares of 
the national income. The result 
was that after a while we came 
to the place where the people 
couldn’t buy as much as was being 
produced. There should have been 
planning in those days. The great 
incomes should have been cut 
down either through the control 
of the prices which the corpora- 
tions charged for their products, 
or through taxes, by which the 
people took back a part of the enormous 
profits. Or, perhaps, both plans should have 
been carried out. Wages should have been 
regulated and made higher. The farmers 
should have been guaranteed a larger part 
of the national income. All this should 
have been done, not for the purpose of 
hurting business, but for the purpose of 
helping it—of helping it to avoid the great 
crash which almost ruined the country. 

The’ government should step in now to 
control prices and wages and hours of labor 
and all that kind of thing. It should see 
to it that the poor people have large enough 
incomes so that they can buy more of the 
products of the nation. All this is in the 
interest of industrial stability and national 
stability. 

My objection to President Roosevelt is 
not that he undertakes to do too much, but 
that he isn’t doing anything very effectively. 
He talks enough to scare business and make 
everybody jittery, but he doesn’t follow 
up his words with concrete acts. It would 
be better for him either to keep still or else 
to do more than he is doing. He isn’t really 
preventing prices from soaring. He isn’t 
bringing about a redistribution of the na- 
tional income. He isn’t helping the tenant 
farmers to get hold of land. He isn’t giv- 
ing the people better houses to live in. 
When he does start out on a program, the 
work is turned over to cheap politicians 
who make a mess of it. What we need 
is someone with President Roosevelt’s 
vision, but with more practical judgment 
and greater ability as an administrator. 

Mary: It seems to me, Charles, that you 
are very impractical. The Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, you must remember, still has 
nearly four years to run. A great deal may 
be accomplished in that time. 

John: Not at the present rate. 

Mary: Anyway, beginnings have been 
made toward the solution of tremendously 
important problems which heretofore have 
been ignored. It seems to me that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has gone about as far as 
anyone could go in four or five years. Great 
reforms always come slowly. That is why 
I think that 100 years from now the people 
will look back upon these years as years 
when the nation faced about and started in 
the direction of progress. Big things will 
have been done for the American people by 
that time, and it will then be seen that 
it was Roosevelt who started the country 
in the direction of those great achievements. 


John: What I am afraid of is that the 
historian of the future will record that 
President Roosevelt started in the wrong 
direction. I am very hopeful just now, 
however, because I believe that Congress is 
going to turn the President down on the 
Supreme Court issue, and that will sober 
him. He will see that he cannot put over 
his wild ideas; that Congress will not follow 
him blindly. That may give him a sense 
of responsibility so that he will act more in 
keeping with American traditions. In my 
opinion we have been needing to have 
something like this happen ever since 1933. 
I am mighty glad to see that Congress is 
standing up for its rights at last. 





A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH 


—Herblock in Bay City Times 
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“Are your father and mother in?” asked the 
visitor of the small boy who opened the door. 

“They was in,” said the child, “but they is 
out.” 

“They was in. 
grammar ?” 

“She’s gone upstairs,” said the boy, “for a lay 
down.” —Montreal Star 


They is out. Where’s your 


Many are of the opinion that the President 
should have included in his 1936 platform, the 
plank he planned to make the Supreme Court 
justices walk. —Washington Post 


With an Austrian device, people become in- 
visible but one still hears their voices. Over 
here, that is called back-seat driving. 

—THE OREGONIAN 


A New York educator recommends that chil- 
dren no longer be taught to avoid the split 
infinitives. Some day, perhaps, the saga will 
be written of the boy who rose from infinitive- 
splitter to be President. 

—RHartford Courant 


If the government intends to run everything, 
why doesn’t it establish a legal minimum of 
berries on the strawberry shortcake? 

—Indianapolis Star 


A local New Dealer thinks Chairman John 
Hamilton will soon exhaust the $10.000 travel 
allowance, on account of the distance between 
Republicans. —St. Paul PIONEER PREss 

A lie-detector was tried out on a politician 
the other day. What were they trying to do— 
blow out a fuse? —Cincinnati Trmes-Star 


“Have you ever thought,” asks a writer of 
motoring notes, “what your car of the future 


will look like?” Rather more decrepit than 
the car of the past it now is, we imagine. 
—Hvumorist 


Telephoner: “Long Distance? I want to 
place a call to Damariscotta, Maine.” 

Operator: “How do you spell it, please?” 

Telephoner: “Shucks, lady, if I could spell 


it, I'd write!” —SELECTED 
First Student: “I wonder how old Miss 
Jones is.” 


Second Student: “Quite old, I imagine; they 
say she used to teach Caesar.” —SELECTED 











“I TOLD YoU 


I TO KEEP HER LOCKED Ue 
UNTIL THAT CONCRETE WAS DRY" 


—Don Uisih in Boys’ Life 
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The Voiee of American 


dent of the Chamber, declared to the dele- 
gates last month: 

Here in Washington there was gathered to- 
gether a memorable group of men. This was 
no chance occasion. There were present dele- 
gates from 317 businessmen’s organizations— 
commercial organizations and trade associations 
—from 45 states, as well as from territories and 
possessions and even from an American organ- 
ization in one foreign country, France. There 
were over 550 of these delegates. Much plan- 
ning had been done in advance, for the sec- 
retary of commerce and labor, Charles Nagel, 
... had at President Taft’s request under- 
taken to bring about a meeting for the purpose 
of formulating and expressing the views pre- 
vailing among businessmen throughout all the 
states with respect to national questions of 
particular significance to businessmen. 


The Chamber Today 


Today, there are more than half a mil- 
lion, about 600,000, businessmen connected 
with the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, either as direct members, or through 
local and state chambers of commerce, or 
through the various trade associations. 
Thus, a large number of businessmen, 
nearly one-fourth of the total, belong to 
the Chamber. Among them are included 
some of the most influential industrial mag- 
nates in the nation. 

It should not be assumed that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is active only 
during the period of its annual conventions. 
It maintains a permanent staff of men who 
are constantly at work studying national 
problems. They collect and distribute to 
members information on employment, 
trade, government finances, water power, 
conservation, taxes, and dozens of similar 
problems. This service enables the mem- 
bers to keep informed on all important 
questions which affect private business. 

Another function of the Chamber is pro- 
motional in character. It frequently sends 
speakers to other civic organizations to 
outline the views of business. It publishes 
a nationally circulating magazine, Nation’s 
Business, which not only keeps its subscrib- 
ers informed on the latest developments in 
business, but also places the views of busi- 
ness before the public. Finally, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, like similar organizations 
in other fields, carries on lobbying activi- 
ties. Whenever legislation affecting busi- 
ness is up before Congress, it sends spokes- 
men to the committees conducting the hear- 
ings to attempt to secure legislation favor- 
able to the business interests. The influ- 
ence it thus exerts is considerable, and lob- 
bying must be considered one of its most 
important activities. 


Attitude Toward New Deal 


With this much background, we now 
come to the recent meeting of the Chamber. 
The question uppermost in the minds of 
most people as the conferences opened was 
what would be the attitude of organized 
business toward the policies of the Roose- 
velt administration. It is no secret that 
during the last few years there has been 
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considerable ill feeling between the Roose- 
velt administration and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It was also noted 
that the President neither appeared in per- 
son before the session—as Presidents have 
frequently done in the past—nor did he 
send a message of greeting. Since 1935 
some of the most stinging criticisms of 
New Deal policies have come from the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This attitude of hostility marked a defi- 
nite break from the two previous meetings, 
for, it will be remembered, businessmen in 
general, and the Chamber of Commerce 
in particular, made pleas to the govern- 
ment in 1933 to rescue them from the de- 
pression depths to which they had sunk. 
The president of the Chamber even went 
so far as to suggest that if it were necessary 
a constitutional amendment be submitted 
to give the government power to save 
business and the country, and that the 
power of the Chamber would be used to 
secure ratification by the required number 
of states. 

But when the delegates convened in the 
spring of 1935 for their annual meeting, 
they were singing another tune. By that 
time, the federal government had stepped 
into the picture in a big way. Most of the 
delegates scored the administration for go- 
ing too far, with its controls over business 
and agriculture and its many other eco- 
nomic activities. Of the 16 resolutions 
adopted that year, nine were highly critical 
of New Deal policies. Not only the NRA 
and the AAA, but legislation dealing with 
social security, labor relations, holding 
companies, banking, and many other prob- 
lems were strongly opposed by the Cham- 
ber. Again last year there was noted con- 
siderable hostility between the Chamber 
and the Roosevelt administration. 


Tone of Moderation 


While this year’s meeting was no love 
feast between the businessmen and the 
New Deal, there was a tone of moderation 
not prevalent at the last two gatherings. 
True, many of the speakers were highly 
critical of New Deal trends, and one felt 
an undercurrent of opposition at the vari- 
ous meetings. But whether the delegates 
felt that they might as well make the best 
of something which was inevitable, or 
whether they had had a genuine change of 
heart, they were more moderate than pre- 
viously. The resolutions adopted did not 
condemn the entire New Deal, although 
they did recommend fundamental altera- 
tions in certain of the laws that have been 
placed on the statute books. Another sign 
of a more liberal attitude was seen in the 
Chamber’s choice of president for the next 
year. George H. Davis, Kansas City grain 
man, was chosen as head of the national 
organization. Although by no means a New 
Dealer, Mr. Davis has been less critical of 
the New Deal than many other prominent 
members of the Chamber. 

What, specifically, does the 











Chamber of Commerce want the 
federal government to do? What 
modification of policies would it 
like to bring about? An answer 
to these questions and to the gen- 
eral attitude of the businessmen 
may be found by examining the 
set of resolutions that were 
adopted. As one glances over the 
platform of the Chamber, one sees 
that the problems causing the 
most concern deal with labor re- 
lations, taxation, and government 
spending—problems which coin- 
cide to no small degree with the 
public problems of general na- 
tional concern. 

In the field of labor relations, 
the Chamber would favor placing 
certain curbs upon _ organized 
workers. It did not condemn the 
Supreme Court for upholding the 
constitutionality of the Wagner 
Labor Act, but it did state that 








GEORGE H. DAVIS 
New president of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 


the law should be amended. It 
favors forbidding labor organiza- 





tions from making contributions to political 
parties, just as corporations are forbidden. 
During the last campaign, organized labor 
contributed heavily in the campaign to re- 
elect President Roosevelt. The Chamber fa- 
vors a law prohibiting labor unions from 
using pressure or threats in their attempts 
to organize the workers. It would also 
have the government place limitations upon 
the right of picketing, outlaw “unfair labor 
practices on the part of the unions,” and 
establish a more effective system for the 
settlement of labor disputes. 

As had been expected, the Chamber went 
on record as opposed to the present tax on 
corporation profits. It believes that pri- 
vate business cannot expand if it is com- 
pelled, as at present, to pay to the gov- 
ernment in taxes a large part of the profits 
which it does not distribute as dividends to 
stockholders, It believes that business must 
build up surpluses to cover the losses of 
bad years and to carry out expansion pro- 
grams. It also favors a modification of 
the taxes which have been imposed to carry 
out the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Instead of boosting the rate for old- 
age insurance—shared equally by employer 
and employee—it would maintain the pres- 
ent tax for 10 years, instead of doubling it 
in three years and trebling it three years 
later. It also recommends that the Social 
Security Act be amended so as to compel 
workers to share half the cost of the unem- 
ployment insurance program, instead of 
leaving the entire burden on the shoulders 
of the employers, as the present law pro- 
vides. 

As usual, the Chamber cried out for a 
balanced budget, to be effected by reducing 
federal expenditures. It suggested con- 
cretely that the outlays for relief be re- 
duced in order to realize substantial sav- 
ings. It is opposed to new taxes to bring 
about a balanced budget. 


The Court Issue 


On what is perhaps the most contro- 
versial issue now before the American peo- 
ple, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce took a definite stand. It is strongly 
opposed to the President’s proposal to in- 
crease the number of justices on the Su- 
preme Court. “We oppose every measure 
which has as its purpose influence from the 
legislative or executive departments upon 
the decisions which the Supreme Court will 
render, in whatever terms such measures 
are couched, whether in relation to the 
number of members of the Supreme Court 
or otherwise,” the resolution declared. 
“Neither the legislative will nor executive 
direction should in any degree replace ju- 
dicial independence in the discharge of ju- 
dicial duties.” 

While none of these resolutions may be 
interpreted as representing an overfriendly 
attitude toward the New Deal, it is sig- 


Business 
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THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING IN WASHINGTON 


nificant that criticisms similar to those 
made by the Chamber have frequently been 
made by members of the administration, 
many of them belonging to the President’s 
own party. Recommendations for a further 
canvassing of the entire field of labor dis- 
putes, with a view to modifying the Wag- 
ner Act, have been frequent during the last 
few weeks. The tax on surplus profits of 
corporations has been bitterly attacked by 
many persons who are friendly toward the 
administration, and many ardent New Deal- 
ers have admitted that the Social Security 
Act needed to be amended, without neces- 
sarily subscribing to the particular re- 
visions suggested by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Future 


On the subject of relief, government 
spending, and the Supreme Court, there 
have likewise been honest differences of 
opinion among high government officials. 
Economy has recently become the battle cry 
in Washington, and the question of curtail- 
ing expenditures for relief is being hotly 
debated by members of Congress. The 
same is true of the Court-reform proposal, 
which failed to win a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
following their extended hearings on the 
measure. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the positions taken by the Chamber can 
scarcely be called extreme. There was none 
of the bitterness and open hostility to the 
entire New Deal program which marked the 
sessions of last year and the year before. 











SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 














1. To what extent does the United States 
Chamber of Commerce speak for American 
business in general ? 

2. In what respects has the attitude of the 
Chamber toward the New Deal changed since 
1933? 

3. Would you say that the Chamber’s criti- 
cism of the New Deal, as expressed through the 
resolutions adopted, was more constructive 
than last year, or in 1935? Why? 

4. What important changes in the relations 
among the various members of the British Em- 
pire have taken place during the last 10 years? 

5. What important problems are to be dis- 
cussed at the Imperial Conference which is to 
be held at the coronation in London? 

6. What, in your opinion, should be the at- 
titude of the British government toward these 
problems? Of the dominions? 

7. Do you think that President Roosevelt 
will go down in history as one of our great 
presidents? Why? 

8. How does the new Irish constitution differ 
from that of 1922? 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Senjuro Hayashi 
(senn-joo’roh high-yah’shee), Metaxas (may- 
tahx’ahss), Eamon De Valera (ay’mon day 
vah-lay’rah), Guernica (gwair’nee-kah—ai as 
in air), Basque (bosk—o as in olive.) 
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The Semester Test 


TEST NO. 1 





Part 1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the semester and who have been mentioned in The Ameri- 
can Observer. In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name listed. 


Column I Column II Column I Column Il 
(A) Leader of Italian forces in Spain. (N) Insurgent Republican senator, strong opponent of court 
a 1. Leon Degrelle (B) Member of Rumania’s royal family. vom ©. Marriner S. Eccles reform program of President. 
(C) American high commissioner to the Philippines. (O) Italian governor-general of Ethiopia. 
a eg Rad “Gone — the Wind.” (P) Opponent of new Indian constitution. 
4 talian foreign munister. » , Igi : 
. 2. James W. Gerard - ae ; ee a eee 7. Sam Rayburn (Q) Belgian premier. 
(F) Steel official who came to an agreement with the C. I. O. (R) President Roosevelt’s personal representative at the 


(G) Leader of Belgian fascists. 





, (H) Newly appointed ambassador to Norway. S CorenenEn. he F : 
oducamiiae 3. Galeazzo Ciano (1) Head of the C. I. O. wm 8. Myron C. Taylor (S) Governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
(J ) French socialist leader who has broken with Premier (T) Author of the child labor amendment. 
Blum. (U) Head of Children’s Bureau. ; 
. 4. Pandit Nehru (K) Assistant secretary of the treasury, head Of Public 100» 9. Paul V. McNutt (V) American ambassador to Russia. 
Health Service. (W) Chinese rebel. 
(L) Secretary of commerce. (X) Chairman of the House Judiciary Committee. 
. 5. Josephine Roche (M) Democratic floor leader in House, ££ —————_aestnsnsnee 10. William E. Borah (Y) American ambassador to Germany. 


Part 2 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description, and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column 1 Column II Column I Column II 
..11, Largest item of expense of the federal government. 1. Wagner Act 16. Political and economic system denounced by Pope 16. national defense 
2. Switzerland Pius in a recent encyclical. 7. United States 
. ? . 3. Nevada 18. coal 
Renner 12. Nation which has embarked upon a_ $7,500,000,000 4 Canada 19. communism 
naval rearmament program. 5. capitalism iC seusenseusouss 17. First steel company to come to an agreement with the 20. Arlington 
6. Great Britain iE oO. 21. Germany 
..13. County in Kentucky where there have been serious 7. — Steel 22. oil 
labor disturbances for a number of years. 8. Guam er ee ee ae eee 23. National Steel 
9. interest on public debt. 9 =" ..18. State in which the Bonneville Dam is located. 24. Hawaii 
- : i 10. Oregon 25. Harlan 
ites 14. Law upheld by the Supreme Court which gives labor 11° Duchesne , i : ae a 
: : - ans 19. Industry which the Guffey bill is designed to stabilize. 26. NRA 
a great victory. 12. relief y F . -_ 27. codperative movement 
13. Wyoming 28. U. S. Steel 
cabisanat 15. American overseas possession acquired by purchase 14. Mexico wmunnn2Q. Nation which has taken steps to modify its antireligious 29. copper 
from Denmark in 1917, 15. Virgin Islands laws. 30. Guffey Act 


Part 3 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. Write the word “true” on the dotted line in front of each statement which you 
consider true and the word “false” on the dotted line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


cuuuune21. The General Motors strike was a complete failure, from the standpoint of the workers. ..26. The child labor amendment has been ratified by the necessary 36 state legislatures 


and is now a part of the Constitution. 





..22. The Brookings report on recovery is a strong defense of the New Deal policies. 
‘ i ; ; . 27. The coéperative movement has made remarkable gains during the depression. 
..23. Restoration of Germany’s lost colonies is at present one of the major demands of 
eetmeepeme ial 28. The American government’ has renounced the right to interfere in Cuban affairs 
E ; . if they become too disturbed. 
suunuun24. The three members of the TVA board agree that the government should go into 
direct competition with private power companies in the Tennessee Valley, 2 russuanun 29. The cash-and-carry feature of the neutrality measure is the same as the United 
, , States followed during the World War. 
Pee et 25. The educational system of Denmark was greatly altered through the efforts of 
Bishop Grundtvig. wunsnnnendQ. Czechoslovakia is ruled by an iron-clad dictatorship. 


Part 4 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


peaianiel 31. During recent weeks the government of Japan has altered its foreign policy by case of the (1) Washington Minimum Wage Law; (2) the Social Security Act; 
(1) breaking off diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia; (2) assuming a more (3) the Agricultural Adjustment Act; (4) the NRA. 
aggressive attitude toward China; (3) coming to a naval agreement with the io nae : ar ees ‘ ; ; 
United States; (4) adopting a more moderate policy toward China. ‘incininscaeen a ee main objective of Wilson’s system, referred to as the New Freedom, was to 
(1) establish state socialism; (2) strengthen the position of the president; (3) restore 
aa 32, Yugoslavia has recently signed a treaty of friendship with (1) Russia; (2) Bulgaria; the system of free competition which had been destroyed by the rise of monopolies; 
(3) France; (4) Turkey. (4) curb the power of the Supreme Court. 
33. The terms “right” and “left,” used to define one’s political views, originated at the mmnndS, The new constitution for India provides for (1) complete independence ; (2) British 
time of (1) Henry VIII of England; (2) the Thirty Years War; (3) the American control of certain activities, such as national defense and foreign affairs; (3) a status 
constitutional convention; (4) the French Revolution. similar to that of Canada; (4) withdrawal of the governor-general. 


$9, A significant trend in American education during the last few years has been (1) an 
increase in the number of high school students; (2) a decline in the percentage of 
students who complete their high school courses; (3) an increase in the percentage of 
high school students who continue their studies in college; (4) a decline in the number 
of junior high schools. 


Beer ron 34. President Roosevelt’s plan of government reorganization provides for (1) extension 
of political patronage in the appointments to government jobs; (2) grouping of 
the independent bureaus and agencies under the regular departments of the 
government; (3) elimination of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; (4) merging 
of the War and Navy Departments. 


ae wwumnm4Q, One of the causes of the recent upward trend of prices has been (1) the heavy 
..35. The Aluminum Company of America is controlled by (1) the Morgan interests; demand caused by the rearmament programs of various nations; (2) return to 
(2) Henry Ford; (3) the Mellon family; (4) General Motozs. the gold standard by a number of countries, including England; (3) announcement 


; ; ; aes ; by the federal government that it would increase its purchases of many products; 
Leiiordaal 36. The United States Supreme Court reversed itself from a previous decision in the (4) general tariff reductions throughout the world. 
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The Semester Test 


TEST NO. 2 








Part 


1 


Directions: In Column I are the names of persons who have been prominent in the news during the course of the semester and who have been mentioned in The Ameri- 
The problem is to match the appropriate description with each name listed. 


can Observer. 


tN 


Directions: Read each description in Column I. 


mw 


oa 


A 


. Joseph P. Kennedy 


Column I 


Door Policy. 


Column Il 


. Paul Van Zeeland (A) British economist. 
(B) President of Philippines who recently visited the United 
States. 
‘Blane Luther (C) Resigned head of the Resettlement Administration. 
(D) Steel official who came to an agreement with the C. I. O. 
(E) Premier of Belgium. 
_ Homer L. Martin (F) Editor of the Emporia Gazette. 
(G) Chairman of the new Maritime Commission. 
(H) Prominent American novelist. 
Mrs. J. Borden Har- (I) Governor who led negotiations in automobile strike. 
. (J ) Japanese premier. 
aan (K) German ambassador to the United States who has been 
recalled. 
(L) American secretary of state who enunciated the Open 


Part 


Part 


Directions: Decide which of the following statements are true and which are false. 
consider true and the word “false” on the dotted line before each statement which is partly or wholly false. 


. The President’s court-enlargement plan has the united support of liberals in the Senate. 
. By the terms of the new constitution, India is granted only partial self-government. 
. The Knights of Labor was an extremely conservative organization of workers. 


. Several times in the past American presidents have wished to curb the power of the 


Supreme Court. 


. Turkey has declined in power and prestige ever since the close of the World War. 


. The disparity between agricultural prices and industrial prices is as great now as it 


was before the New Deal. 


2 


Column I Column II 
Subject of investigation of the Brownlow Committee. 1. California; © © mmm 16 
2. Slovenes 
‘ , 4 3. Harvard 
Company against which the U. S. government has 4 Socia} Security Board 
brought suit on a charge of violation of the antitrust 5. League of Nations | 
6. taxation 
laws. 7. Rumania 
8. Somaliland 
. Italian colony recently visited by Mussolini. = ood yy --ligaggedaeea eS 18 
11. government reorganization 
Prete : . ee ce 12, WPA anette 19 
Organization which sponsored the Washington textile 13. Japanese Chamber of 
conference, Commerce 
14. Libya 
18. Serbs Cis emmmntntese 20 
5. Nation in which codperative movement was launched. 16. Yale 


3 


Write the word “true” on the dotted 





Part 4 


In Column II are 25 descriptions, 10 of which fit the names in the first column. 


~ 


Column I 


Column II 


. Manuel Quezon (M) Supreme Court justice who has voted with liberals in 
recent decisions. 
(N) Newly appointed American ambassador to Norway. 
(O) President of the General Motors Corporation. 
. John Hay ; _ resaneae 
(P) Head of the International Labor Organization. 
(Q) Chinese general who kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek. 
(R) oe — who welcomed President Roosevelt 
. at Buenos Aires. 
- Joseph P. Gulley (S) President of the United Automobile Workers of America. 
(T) Author of labor law upheld by the Supreme Court. 
(U) Principal advocate of President’s court reform bill in 
Senate. 
Gem 3. Renerts (V) Leader of the French communists. 
(W) Commander of the Hindenburg. 
(X) Author of new bill regulating coal industry. 
. Senjuro Hayashi (Y) American aviatrix. 


Select in Column II the answer which best fits this description, and write the number on the dotted line. 


Column I Column II 
. Only American state with a legislature consisting of a 17. Greece 
single house. 18. Finland 
19. government spending 
20. Eritrea 
. European nation in which the Iron Guard is an impor- 21. New York 
tant political force. 22. Aluminum Company of 
America 
23. Nebraska 
. Largest racial group in Yugoslavia. 24. Federal Housing Admin- 
istration 
. . ' 25. Croats 
. Government agency, the chairmanship of which John 26. U. S. Steel Corporation 
G. Winant has resigned. 27. International Labor Or- 
ganization 
, , ‘ , , 28. England 
. American university of which Dr. Charles Seymour is 29. ne aman 
president. 30. Princeton 


line in front of each statement which you 


. Periods immediately following major wars are usually marked by rigid moral standards 
and a revival of religion. 


. The merit system is more strictly adhered to by the British government than by the 


American. 


. According to a law passed by Congress, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation must 


be liquidated within a year. 


. The President’s government reorganization plan calls for merging the War and Navy 


Departments. 


Directions: Write on the dotted line at the left of the page the number of the phrase or clause that will make a true complete statement. 


entice 





. The Dred Scott decision was 


Senator Wheeler of Montana is a leading liberal in the fight against (1) reducing re- 
lief appropriations; (2) increasing taxes to meet the budget deficit; (3) the President’s 
court reform program; (4) continuing the payments by the federal government to 
farmers. 


. Revolts against Italian rule recently occurred in (1) Malta; (2) Eritrea; (3) Egypt; 


(4) Ethiopia. 


. One of the outstanding trends of the recovery period has been (1) an increase in install- 


ment buying; (2) a steady decline in the price of most manufactured goods; (3) a 
great reduction in the indebtedness of state and local governments; (4) the failure of 
foreign trade to revive from its depression depths. 


sharply criticized by (1) the newly formed Republican 
party; (2) the Democratic party; (3) slaveholders in the South; (4) the Buchanan 
administration. 


. Greenbelt is a project built and financed by the (1) Works Progress Administration; 


(2) Public Works Administration; (3) state of Maryland; (4) Resettlement Admin- 
istration. 


wnmed, One of the principal accomplishments of the Popular Front government of France 


40, 





has been (1) nationalization of all large industries of France; (2) settlement of the 
outstanding differences with Germany; (3) suppression of communism in France ; 
(4) collective bargaining and minimum wage laws. 


. In his address commemorating the Nazis’ four years in control of the German gov- 


ernment Hitler declared that the outstanding problem to be settled was (1) disar- 
mament; (2) restoration of Germany’s prewar colonies; (3) reduction of world tariffs; 
(4) revival of the London naval agreements of 1930. 


. The Pendergast machine controls the Democratic party in the state of (1) New York; 


(2) California; (3) Illinois; (4) Missouri. 


. The British constitution differs from the American in that (1) it cannot be amended ; 


(2) it is unwritten and depends upon tradition, acts of parliament, etc; (3) it is inter- 
preted by the House of Lords, not by a high court; (4) it can be amended only by a 
direct vote of the people. 


In his latest message to Congress on the budget, President Roosevelt declared that 
(1) the federal government would have a surplus when it closed its books June 30; 
(2) unless economies were made, there would be a deficit next year of nearly half a 
billion dollars; (3) Congress should increase taxes immediately in order to balance 
the budget; (4) there is no immediate need to balance the budget. 


